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Twenty years ago at the height of his fame when Saint Joan established
him as immortal, I took the chair for him at one of his large meetings
and I had the opportunity of watching the audience. It was a lecture on the
literature of the drama, the kind of subject that ordinarily drew a few
note-greedy students, but here a thousand people were held spellbound
by his voice, he would have held them even if he were reciting his new
alphabet backwards. When I thanked him he said:
"I'd rather be talking Socialism. I get invitations from all over the
world to talk on the Drama and I always refuse. But it is difficult to
refuse to talk to a half-dozen people in an out of the way industrial town
on something to do with economics. If they want drama they can always
go to my plays, repertory theatres and amateur societies are all over the
place now, but for Socialism I have to go to them. That's how I derived
my education from the uneducated."
That was quite true. At these little meetings everything was thrashed
out, they were convinced that the way to truth was through argument
and nothing was held sacred except this search for truth. They discussed
morality, justice, freedom, sex, nationalism, everything. Bebel, the
Socialist leader in Germany, had written a book on 'Woman,' which
turned, in its quiet logical way, all our conceptions and prejudices inside
out. Havelock Ellis had written his monumental book on the Psychology
of Sex, banned in this country as immoral and considered by the pro-
gressive people as the greatest moral influence of the day. Then there was
Edward Carpenter's Love'3 Coming of Age and Civilisation: Its Cause and
Cure] and Widowers Houses by that Museum bookworm, George
Bernard Shaw.
"It was William Archer who set me going on the straight and narrow
path of drama. We co-operated; he could work out plots and I did the
talking parts, but soon the talk left the plot far behind and like Oliver
Twist, I had to go to Archer for 'more and more and more/ He, however,
was not equal to the strain, so I degenerated into leaving out the plot
altogether and making my plays all talk. I discovered that it worked very
well. For a man like myself who knows how to talk there is no need for
a plot. It didn't take away from my enjoyment of the highly conventional
form of the Greek drama as translated by Gilbert Murray or the well
made plays of Ibsen. I had something new to give and I gave it."
Those were the days of innovation and inner conflict. Salt and Joynes
left their secure, highly respected jobs at Eton to do the far from secure
and not at all respected propaganda for humanitarianism; Edward